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deriving similar illusions from other objects, and
storing up for themselves the like memories and
the like regrets for things departed, which once
were perfect and can never be replaced. The
pantomime as we knew it was the pantomime as
it must be ; yet what seems in retrospect a static
and a legendary thing was a thing then, as always,
changing and full of innovations. Our trans-
formation scene was a comparatively modern
invention; our harlequinade a degenerate de-
velopment, which, in its day, had revolted the
purists and disappointed those who remembered
an earlier form and could not bear its disappear-
ance. It was the early nineteenth century which
converted the clown into Joey (presumably after
Grimaldi) and the Pantaloon into his father, as
it was the later nineteenth century which began
using the harlequinade as a medium for trades-
men's advertisements, and the twentieth that
found itself unable any longer to enjoy humour
at the expense of old age in the person of Panta-
loon. Every detail of the constant process of
change is explained and documented by Mr.
Disher; but, unlike most theatrical chroniclers,
a race especially prone to think that the future
can never equal the past, he is eager to see what
the next generation will bring forth, and convinced
that there are seeds of life in the old pantomimes
of the nineteenth century, with their mixture of
fairy tale, poetry, and buffoonery. It hasn't
much to do with Clowns, but I found one of the
most interesting passages of his book, that in